











Everyone Happy at Last 


Beverly—who had just turned ten 
—could hardly wait for Sunday night. She 
was going skating with the Pathfinders for 
the first time. 

She was so excited that she was ready to 
go by the middle of the afternoon. Then 
something went wrong that kept her late. 

When she finally arrived at the gym- 
nasium, someone showed her where the 
man was who rented out the skates, and she 
walked over to the counter and asked for a 
pair. 

“What size shoes do you wear?” the man 
asked. 

“Size five,” said Beverly. 

“T’ll see if I have any skates to fit you,” 
said the man. He bent down and searched 
around, then talked to Beverly again. 
“Sorry,” he said. “There aren’t any skates 
your size left.” 

It was as if a great knife had been 
plunged through Beverly’s heart. “Are you 
sure?” she asked. “Please look again.” 


Betty held Beverly’s arm so she wouldn’t fall over. 






















The man did look again, very carefully. 
But he shook his head once more. 

Beverly felt her lower lip tremble. But 
now that she was a Pathfinder she was too 
big to cry, she told herself. Still, she had 
been looking forward to skating so much, 
and everyone else was able to skate to- 
night, and it might be months before she 
would have another chance, and m 
and. 

A great big tear just wouldn’t stay in 
place. It trickled over the edge of an eye 
and ran down her cheek, and another one 
trickled over and ran down after it. 

Two eighth graders, skating by, stopped 
to see what was the matter. Other Path- 
finders stopped to see why the first ones 
had stopped, and pretty soon there was 
quite a crowd. One of the counselors came 
over. 

“What’s wrong, Beverly?” he asked. 

“I can’t skate,” Beverly sniffed. 

“Why ever not?” the counselor asked. 

“Because there aren’t any skates left small 
enough for me.” 

“Oh, dear, that zs too bad,” the counselor 
sympathized. “I would lend you mine, but 
they would be way too big, wouldn’t 
they?” 

And then a very lovely thing happened. 

Betty, who had just turned ten also, came 
up to the counselor and whispered, “She 
can borrow my skates for a while.” 

A light sparkled in Beverly’s eyes. 
“Thank you, Betty,” she said sincerely. 

In a moment Betty had her skates off 
and was helping Beverly put them on. But 
alas, more troubles. Every time Beverly 
tried to stand up she fell down. She was 
beginning to get discouraged all over again 
when another lovely thing happened. 

“I can help you,” said Betty. “Here. Hold 
my hand tight and lean on me.” Slowly 
at first, then faster, Beverly and Betty went 
together around the floor. 

Then yet another lovely thing happened. 

Someone went home—and the skates “@® 
returned to the man at the counter were 
exactly the right size for Betty. Quickly 
she put them on, and hand in hand Betty 
and Beverly skated away, laughing and 
jolly. Everyone was happy at last—because 
a Pathfinder had been kind. 


Your friend, 


oo Wlrawrel 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 
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WHAT KILLED THE TIGER? 


By RICHARD H. UTT/ 


HREE men were traveling together 

through a mountainous jungle area of Cen- 
tral America. Since there were no roads or 
railroads, not even good horse paths, they 
had to hike along a rugged trail, hacking 
their way with machetes (long knives) 
where it was overgrown with vines, creep- 
ers, or tall grass. Hiking isn’t much fun 
in such places. When the sun is shining it’s 
away too hot. When the sun isn’t shining it’s 
raining hard, and the rain is away too wet. 
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There are plenty of mosquitoes, red ants, bit- 
ing flies, and poisonous snakes besides. 

But what was that ahead? As the hikers 
rounded a bend in the trail they came sud- 
denly face to face with a tiger. He was stand- 
ing right in the middle of the trail some 
thirty yards ahead of them. His tail was 
switching back and forth, and the look on 
his face was not a bit friendly.. 

Central American tigers are smaller than 


To page 19 
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WHEN THE CAR WOULDN'T START 


“You are not to 
take the children 
to Sabbath 
school,” said 
Daddy. And that 
was that. Mother 
pleaded and 
coaxed, but it did 
no good. Daddy 
would not let her 
take them. And 
to make sure they 
didn’t go secretly 
while he was at 
work, he always 
took the car with him Sabbath mornings. 

Mother could go by herself on the pony, 
but that meant leaving the children at home 
alone a long time, for it was seven miles to 
the church. Yet every Sabbath the children 
would say, “Go to Sabbath school, Mummy. 
When you don’t go there is no one to tell 
us about it, but when you go you tell us 
all about it afterward, and we feel almost as 
though we had been there!” So Mother 
would saddle the pony, tie her Bible in a 
little sack to the saddle horn, and gallop 
off to Sabbath school. 

How long the morning seemed to the 
three little ones who were three, five, and 
six years old! Finally, however, Mother 
would come galloping back, and all three 
would cuddle up in her arms as she told 
them about the meeting. How they did 
wish, though, that they could go with her! 

Then one day they said, “Mummy, let's 
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pray that we can go to Sabbath school with 
you next week!” Mother agreed, though she 
was afraid it was impossible. All week long 
the little family prayed. 

Daddy was plowing for a neighbor sev- 
eral miles away, and every day he took the 
car to drive to work. Sabbath morning came, 
and Daddy went down to the garage to 
start the car. But it wouldn't go. 

He tried again. Not a buzz nor a sputter 
could he get out of it. He opened the hood 
and checked the spark plugs. He tried again. 
But it was no use. Nothing happened. He 
tested the battery, examined the fuses, looked 
down the gas tank, and pressed the starter 
once more. But it was no use. The car sim- 
ply would not start. If it had been a cold 
winter morning, there might have been 
some reason, but it was a warm summer 
day, and Daddy could not find anything 
wrong with the car. Finally, greatly exas- 
perated, he came in and told Mother that 
he could not waste any more time on the 
car and would have to walk to work. Mother 
was amazed! She knew for sure that God 
had heard their prayers and that she would 
be able to take the children to Sabbath 
school! 

It was still early in the morning, so 
Mother hurried out to milk the five cows 
before waking the children. There was so 
much to do that she had no time to bother 
with the car. The Lord would have to look 
after that. When the milking was finished 
she wakened the children. “Do you know 
what happened this morning?” she asked 
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excitedly. “Daddy could not start the car, so 
God has answered our prayers and we can 
all go to Sabbath school!” 

“Oh, goody, goody!” exclaimed the chil- 
dren, hopping out of bed and starting to 
dress. Then Mummy, Nancy, Bobby, and 
Alice knelt and thanked God for being so 
good to them. 

It never entered their minds that the car 
might not start for them either! Why would 
God leave the car at home if they were not 
supposed to use it to go to Sabbath school? 

“Hurry down now,” said Mummy, “and 
I will get you started on your breakfast. 
Then I must go out and finish the chores. 
When you have finished with your breakfast, 
get yourselves cleaned up as well as you can. 
I still have so much to do that we'll be late 
if I have to get you children ready as well 
as myself.” 


The little ones waved sadly as Mother mounted the horse and 
set off for Sabbath school. Father wouldn't let them go. 
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“We'll be ready!” shouted the three in 
unison. 

Mother hurried out to take care of the 
cows. When she came back everyone was 
busy. A washbasin with water in it stood 
on a chair with the soap beside it. Nancy 
was dressed, and so was Bobby. He was 
trying to comb his hair. Nancy was putting 
the finishing touches on Alice, and every- 
one had the happiest faces Mummy had 
seen in a long time! 

“We're nearly ready,” cried Nancy. “See, 
we're all nice and clean, and almost all 
dressed.” 

“Good for you!” said Mother, as she took 
the basin to get clean water. “I'll be ready 
in a jiffy, and we'll make church in time 
yet!” 

Soon Mother was dressed too, and still no 

To page 17 
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CHAPTER SIX 


FIGHT of the LAST FRONTIER 





THE OUTLAW 


By JAN S. DOWARD 


WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


It was the year 1885. A ¢-r of the United States 
still remained unexplored. No one had ever been in 
the Olympic Mountains of Washington. Then, in July, 
a party of Army men set out to see what the moun- 
tains contained. After adventures with a _ panther, 

., and stampeding elk, one of the men, Mr. Smith, 
hurt “his back. The leader, Lieutenant O'Neil, took 
him in to town. There he hired an Indian "guide. 
Returning to the exploring party, the three men 
found the forest on fire. 





| ene forest fire raged in front of O'Neil 
and Smith like some red monster on the 
loose. The Indian guide they had brought 
did not like the looks of the situation and 
wanted desperately to go home, but with 
the aid of several pieces of coin, O'Neil per- 
suaded him to remain. With quick work 
they could possibly get the mules around 
the fire and make it to camp. The trail 
would be gone forever, but at least they 
might get around. 

“Hurry!” shouted O'Neil. 
rush around.” 

Smith grabbed the lead mule by the halter 
while the Indian followed close behind with 
a load of provisions. Fortunately the mules 
were used to brush fires, and the crackling 
flames at their feet did not seem to daunt 
them at all. Passing nearly two hundred 
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“We can still 


yards from the inferno, they moved quickly 
along through a screen of smoke and hot 
ashes that constantly kept blowing their way. 
It was dangerous work, but in less than 
twenty minutes they were around the worst 
of it and heading back to the high country 
and the rest of the expedition. Behind them 
the scorched earth spoke of some thoughtless 
person's carelessness. It takes decades of 
growing to produce a beautiful forest, but 
by his recklessness man can destroy the 
work of God in a few days. 

Meanwhile back at camp a courier had 
arrived from the Port Angeles sheriff's of- 
fice warning the men of an escaped outlaw 
that was desperate for food. The messenger 
had left down the trail a day ahead of 
O'Neil and had spread the warning for all 
the men in his expedition to be on the look- 
out. 

“He may be on your trail now,” the sher- 
iff's messenger warned. “We want you to 
pass the word along to O'Neil when he 
returns.” 

With this he started back, but Mr. Haw- 
good, who was in charge during O’Neil’s 
absence, insisted that the man stay until 
daybreak. “If the man is as dangerous as 
you say, it would be foolish for you to 
return tonight.” 

All the other men agreed. Sergeant Hea- 
graff instructed the man where he could 
sleep for the night, and then with guns by 
their sides the men retired. 

The moon came up full and red from 
the smoke in the air. It was an eerie atmos- 
phere around camp, and the tension began 
to mount as one by one the mules on the 
picket line began to get restless. Snorting 
and pawing the earth, they seemed to say 


























they were afraid something was going to 
happen to them. Not one of the men was 
asleep. Each lay awake watching the flicker- 
ing flames of the campfire light up the small 
circle where they were quartered, and the 
shadows played in and out of the timber 
around them in shapes that looked like men 
creeping. With an escaped outlaw around, 
no one expected much sleep. The sheriff's 
messenger leaned on his elbow and motioned 
toward the trail. 

“If he’s not behind the posse from Port 
Angeles and Dungeness, he'll surely be here 
tonight.” 

Mr. Hawgood arose from his sleeping 
quarters and sat by the mules. His rifle over 
his knees and his back to an old snag, he 
started the watch for the night. 

“We'll take turns sitting up and watch- 
ing,” he said. “I'll begin the shift, and we'll 
make the rounds, so that all can get a 
little sleep at least.” 

About nine o'clock the mules grew more 
restless than ever, but Mr. Hawgood could 
find nothing in the immediate vicinity to 
disturb them. Then with a suddenness that 
nearly got all the men firing their rifles in 
all directions at once, a cougar screamed. 
It was the long, weird howl that only a 
mountain lion can create, and if there is 
anything that will make the blood run cold, 


it is the noise of a panther 
on the prowl. The mules 
nearly went crazy trying to 
get away, and if there had 
not been a stout rope on 
the line, the men would 
have had to go in search 
of the whole lot of them in the darkness. 

With the approach of the cougar and the 
fear of the escaped outlaw, there was no 
need to have a guard posted. Mr. Hawgood 
then suggested they all stay awake and 
watch lest anyone sleep too heavily and 
could not be awakened in time to help the 
guard in case of trouble. 

“The lion will do us no harm except to 
frighten the mules, but I am ” the words 
of Mr. Hawgood were cut off. No panther 
made a noise like that. Listen! There it was 
again. Off to the left. Now listen again. 
Snap. Crack. 

“I tell you,” whispered Sergeant Gore 
hoarsely, “there’s someone coming through 
the brush down there.” 

All eyes were fixed toward the sound. 
There was a pause, and then the cracking 
and snapping of branches came again, this 
time much closer. The men _ instinctively 
gripped their rifles, when suddenly out of 
the brush came the advance mule and Mr. 
Smith. Lieutenant O'Neil had the impulse 








The men sat around trying to outtell one another with hair-raising tales of adventure. 
Far off a cougar let out a weird, mournful howl that sent shivers down the men’s backs. 
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to warn them by a good whistle just at 
that time, or the poor mule would have had 
a bullet or two in its brain. The men low- 
ered their guns and relaxed as O'Neil came 
into the camp with the other mule and the 
Indian guide. 

“Whew!” exclaimed Mr. Hawgood, “you 
certainly had us scared for a bit.” 

Sergeant Gore spoke up. “If we hadn't 
heard that whistle of yours right at the time 
the mule came through the brush, even Mr. 
Smith here would have been loaded with 
lead.” 

Mr. Smith could hardly smile at that re- 
mark, although the others were having a 
good time about it. 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Smith emphatically, 
“can't I return to base camp without the 
threat of being shot by my own men?” 

Then Mr. Hawgood, the other engineer, 
stepped forward to explain the situation. 
O'Neil was surprised to find the men under 
such tension, but when he heard the details 
about the outlaw he understood why the 
rifles and the nervousness. 
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“This is no time to be frightened, men,” 
O'Neil said calmly. “I think we should re- 
joice and be thankful the party is all intact 
and that no one is hurt. Providence has 
been good to us.” 

“Yes, but the outlaw,” interrupted the 
sheriff's messenger. 

“The outlaw will be brought back to 
justice, for the posse from Port Angeles 
and Dungeness have the situation in hand. 
If he does show up, we'll feed him and then 
hold him here until they come.” 

With this O'Neil turned to introduce the 
Indian guide, who had stepped back into 
the shadows all the while they talked. O'Neil 
explained why he had brought the copper- 
colored friend. The Indian remained half in 
the shadows while the Lieutenant talked, 
and would not come out until one of the 
men offered him some food. 

“Come on, friend, share some of these 
good things with us.” 

“Ugh.” 

Gathering around the fire, they soon for- 
got all about the outlaw. To page 19 
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Two boys and a mountain stream. 


THE FLASH THAT SAVED 


By STELLA PARKER PETERSON // 


| HEARD this remarkable story in church. 
It had been told to the preacher by a man 
who was one of the boys in the story. 

Two boys who lived in the mountains had 
gone on a long hike. On their way home 
they were overtaken by a terrific storm, but 
they pressed on through the rain and light- 
ning and thunder and wind, hurrying to 
reach their homes. They came to a stream 
they had to cross, when, to their horror, 
they saw that the swollen floodwaters had 
carried away the bridge, their only means 
of reaching home. 

The boys talked it over. 

“We can’t swim across,” said one. 

“No one could swim across that raging 
torrent,” said the other. 

“And there is no way to go around and 
find another bridge.” 








“No, there is no other bridge.” 

“What can we do?” 

“We can pray.” As simply as that, the 
boy who believed he had a solution made 
his suggestion. 

“Yes, we can pray. God answered the 
men in the fiery furnace; He found a way 
out for them. I don’t know how He can 
ever find a way out for us, but we will ask 
Him.” 

Never in all their lives had the two boys 
prayed so earnestly as they did now. Rescue 
could not be expected, they knew, for un- 
fortunately no one at home knew which way 
they had gone! Even an airplane would have 

To page 17 


The boys looked aghast. The bridge had been washed 
out, and there was no other way to cross the river. 
JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 
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SOAPSUD SNOW 


for 
Christmas 


Decorations 


yen if it doesn’t snow around your house 
this Christmas, you can pretend you are 
snowbound if you use soapsud snowdrifts. 

These pictures, from the Cleanliness Bu- 
reau, show how it can be done. And the best 
of it is, the bureau tells us, cleaning up aft- 
erward is easy (which Mother will want to 
know about, won’t she? ). Use a wet cloth 
to wash away the snow, and the windows 
and mirrors will be cleaner after Christmas 
than they have been for a long time. 

To make the “snow,” place some soap 
flakes ‘or powder in a pitcher or deep, nar- 
row bowl. Add the very least amount of 
warm water possible. Then whip with a 
rotary egg beater or electric mixer until the 
suds are dry and as stiff as thick cream. 

With these suds and a paintbrush, dec- 
orate windows and mirrors with “Merry 
Christmas” lettering, snowmen, icicles, can- 
dles, or any other signs of the season. 

Before painting on the soapsuds, draw an 
outline of the picture first. Cut a bar of soap 
so as to make sharp slivers. Then use these 
like pencils to draw sketches on the glass. 

When applying soapsuds, allow the first 
coat to dry, then add one or two additional 
coats, with gentle touches, to give the de- 
sign richness and depth. Sparklers can be 
bought at dime stores. Sprinkle some of them 
over the wet soap for added glitter. 

When applying soapsuds to a tree, use a 
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long-handled wooden spoon or wide paint- 
brush. Work from the top of the tree to the 
bottom, and from the trunk outward to the 
branch tips. Let dry, then heap on another 
coating. If you like, decorate the little wet 
snow puffs on the branches with holly ber- 
ries or sequins, which will dry in. The soap- 
suds drift enough to look natural on the 
tree or other pieces of greenery. 

Scouring powder also makes pretty trims 
for mirrors, windows, and glass doors. Use a 
paste made by mixing the powder with a 
bit of water. The whole family can sketch 
winter scenes all over the glass. Or you can 
spread an entire glass surface with the paste 
and trace the drawings with a fingertip 
dipped in water. After the holidays, erase 
the drawings with a clean wet cloth. 

Evergreen twigs are often difficult to 
place gracefully in a vase. But they can be 
made to stay in place on the mantlepiece or 
in a table centerpiece if twigs are drive 
deep and firmly into a cake of soap. 

Candles will not smoke so badly or drip 
so much if given a special soap treatment. 
Soap the palms of the hands well, then roll 
each candle between the soapy palms. 

But wait a minute. Before you start on any 
of these ideas, make sure Mother knows 
about it. It might spoil Christmas if she 
didn’t appreciate what you were trying to do! 
And be sure to help her clean up afterward! 























This snowman stands 
by the fire but does 
not melt, for he is 
made of soapsuds 
whipped in a_ bowl. 


j 
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CLEANLINESS 
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“Snowed in” with soapsuds. 
Decorations on windows should 
be made on the inside, and let- 
tering should be backward, so 
it can be read from the outside. 





It looks as though a real snowstorm struck this tree. 
Apply thick suds from top of the tree to the bot- 
tom, and from the trunk outward to the tip of the 
branches. The suds stay firm, and will not shed. 











I" WAS Sunday afternoon in Charleston, 
West Virginia. Alan and his father had 
walked into the large city post office to mail 
a letter. As they approached the box Alan 
noticed a stoop-shouldered old man with 
dark glasses fumbling with the letter slot. 
He had a patch over one eye, and he had to 
squint so hard with the other eye that Alan 
could see he was almost blind. 

Before his father could offer much help, 
Alan darted to the man’s side with a smile 
on his face and his hand stretched out to 
open the letter box. “That's nice of you, 
son,” said the surprised old gentleman. Then 
with a “Thank you,” he dropped the letter 
into the opening and made his way back to 
the post office door. 

Alan and his father followed the stranger 
down to the street level. Then they jumped 
into their car and started for home. As they 
drove off, Alan kept watching the old man 
as he hobbled along, tapping the street with 
his cane. Something was stirring inside 
Alan. He nudged his father. “Pick up that 
man, Daddy!” he said. “He’s going to be 
hit by a car if he isn’t careful. We could take 
him home.” 

Mr. Page, Alan’s father, was a very busy 
man. But prodded by his helpful boy, he 
decided to give the old chap a lift if he 
could. He pulled over to the sidewalk and 
invited the weary-looking stranger into the 
car. 


Alan saved a man’s life when he said, 





“PICK UP © 


Alan was thrilled! He jumped out of the 
car, threw open the front door, and helped the 
tottering old man into the front seat. Then 
closing the door with a bang, he jumped into 
the back seat and leaned forward, chin in 
both hands, as Daddy started off. 

“Where are you bound for, my friend?” 
asked Father. 

“Nowhere in particular,” said the old gen- 
tleman with a queer look on his face. “I was 
thinkin’ that maybe if I walked down to the 
bridge and jumped into the river, it would 
settle my troubles once for all.” 

Alan’s eyes opened as large as saucers. 





ed 





JP THAT MAN, DADDY!” 
* 

















































































































Somewhere he had heard of people drown- 
ing themselves. It was called suicide. 

Alan’s father said, “Jump in the river! 
Why, sir, you can’t do that!” Then it dawned 
on Alan that he and his father had come 
along just in time to save the man’s life. 

“Suicide isn’t the best way,” said Father. 
“I don’t know what's troubling you, but if 
you will give God a chance to help you, 
I am sure you will change your mind.” 

Alan leaned closer to the seat so he could 
hear what the old man would say. For a 
moment he didn’t speak. He was just too 
full to say anything. Then he 
blurted it all out, and when 
he spoke, Alan leaned for- 
ward so far that he almost 
fell off the back seat. 

“My wife ordered me out 
of the house,” he said. “She 
told me to stay out, too. I 
guess I deserve it,’ he 
groaned, “because I have 
made some awful mistakes. 
But I never thought my own 
folks would disown me.” 

Alan noticed that his daddy 
never said anything—just let 
the old man talk. But there 
was silence again. Then the 
blind man asked a question 
that gave Alan and his daddy 
the opportunity they wanted. 
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Alan looked out the car window 
and saw, hobbling on a stick, an 
old man with a patch over one eye. 
He urged his father to pick him up. 
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By D. A. DELAFIELD \/ 


“Say, just why are you so concerned about 
me? I don’t know you. I have never seen 
you before in my life. Whatever led you to 
stop and give me a ride?” 

Now, Alan’s father was the publishing 
secretary of the West Virginia Conference. 
He was ever alert to find lost souls and lead 
them to God. And so, for that matter, was 
Alan. Sensing that here was a good oppor- 
tunity to help someone, Alan whispered, 
“Daddy, tell him about Bible Readings. Sell 
him a book.” 

So Daddy reached his hand back over the 
front seat, and Alan slipped him a copy of 
Bible Readings. 

“Here's a book I want you to read,” said 
Alan’s father. “It will help you to find your 
way out of your problems. God will show 
you what you ought to do if you will read 
this book and pray.” 

“How much is it?” the old man ques- 
tioned. “I'll be glad to pay for it.” 

Then he took the book in his hands, and 
holding it close to his one useful eye, leafed 
through its pages. As he did so, his face 
seemed to light up with pleasant memories. 
“When 1 was just a boy,” he said, “I was 
raised in a town where almost everybody was 
a Seventh-day Adventist. I liked those peo- 
ple so much. I wish I could be back with 
them again.” 

“Say, this is really getting good,” Alan 
said to himself. Leaning over, he pulled his 
father by the ear. “Daddy, tell him you're an 
Adventist!” he whispered excitedly. 

So Father continued: “You know, that’s 
a strange thing. I happen to be a Seventh- 

To page 20 
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THE STUFFED OWL THAT WINKED 


at 
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(" By KELSEY VAN KIPP 





ONE day in the late autumn, when the 
leaves on the maples and oaks were col- 
ored warm browns and yellows, Papa Har- 
rison drove out into the country to Uncle 
Joe’s farm on an errand, and Benny went 
along for company. 
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Just as the sun was going down, the 
light truck passed by a thick woods on the 
edge of a large cornfield. Hovering over the 
trees, a large bird with spread wings sailed 
like a kite in the wind. 

“A chicken hawk,” cried Papa Harrison 
as he stopped the truck beside the road. 
Uncle Joe had lots of little chickens, so 
Benny was not surprised to see his father 
reach back behind the seat for his shotgun. 
Benny started to climb down out of the 
car, but Papa stopped him. 

“No, you stay here. I'll have to sneak 
up on it in the woods. We don’t want to 
scare it away,” he said. 

It grew darker as Benny waited in the 
truck, trying to see into the shadows of the 
woods where Papa had disappeared. Then 
he saw the big bird sailing again over the 
treetops, against the gray sky. There was the 
sharp report of the shotgun, and down came 
the bird in a spiral, dropping into the corn- 
field. 

Benny was out of the car in an instant, 
under the fence, and running toward the 
sound. He saw his father now, a dark shadow 
by the fence under the trees. 

“Wait, Benny!” he cried. “Don’t go near 
him. I’m afraid I only broke a wing. I ca 
see now, it’s an owl. He could snap off a 
finger in one bite with that beak of his, 
the way he’s feeling now. I'll see if I can 
find a pole.” 

Benny stood in awe, gazing at the huge 


* 


/ 


bird, for he appeared to be the size of a ° 


turkey gobbler, with wings spread as wide 
as they would reach, and every feather 
on end, fluffed straight out. He had black 
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There is going to be one less frog pretty soon. Our pet owl prepares to enjoy one he caught. 


bars on his gray feathers, like a Plymouth 
Rock chicken, and a large black circle around 
each eye like spectacles. When Benny moved, 
the owl hissed and jumped toward him, 
snapping his hooked beak ominously. 

“What are you going to do with him?” 
asked Benny when Papa came back with a 
long pole. 

“Well, I can’t leave him here to starve, 
now that the broken wing will keep him 
from flying. I hate to kill him too. Owls 
catch field mice and snakes and such things 
as that. They fly at night, when the chickens 
are tucked away in their coops. God made 
the owl for His own purpose, like the other 
birds, to help man with his crops and gar- 
dens, so that the bad insects and marauding 
animals would not grow too numerous. Oh, 
I suppose they will eat birds too if they find 
an unprotected nest, but not often! I thought 
we might take him home for a pet.” 

Papa got the bird to step onto one end 
of the pole by putting it up against his 
feathers in front of his feet. Then he car- 
ried him back to the truck, clinging tightly 
to the pole to keep in balance. 

And that was how Owligan, as they named 
him later, came to the Harrison home on 
Lake Pulaski. At first he had to be chained 
outside, for he was so afraid of everyone that 
he acted very, very angry indeed when any- 


one came close. Only Papa Harrison dared 
to get near him, and he had to wear a thick 
coat and heavy gloves so that the owl could 
not bite through. 

Then one frosty night Papa tied the owl 
to a crossbar out on the dock over the water. 
He was disgusted with the bird. The wing 
had healed, but there seemed to be no hope 
of taming the wild creature, and he was 
too cranky for a pet. 

Some time in the night Owligan tried to 
fly away, but in the morning he hung by the 
chain on one foot, partly submerged in the 
cold, frosty water. Ice had formed on some 
of his feathers, and he was quite numb and 
weary. There was no fight left in him when 
Benny and his little sister Hazel discovered 
him. They took the chain off and carried the 
limp, wet body in their arms to Mama Har- 
rison in the kitchen. She wrapped the half- 
dead bird in a bath towel and poured some 
ginger tea down his throat. Then she put 
him in the oven to dry out. There was no 
resistance left in the owl after that. He got 
well, but he was never saucy any more. 

Papa Harrison made him a roost on top 
of the refrigerator, where he could sit and 
feel as safe as if in a tree. He also got him 
a parrot cage for the night, so he would 
not try to fly around in the house and get 
hurt or break something. He never hissed 
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By OLLIE J. ROBERTSON 


Sleep, little Babe, in your manger of hay; 

All of the world offers Thee praise on this day. 
Shepherds kneel down and wise men draw near, 
Bringing rich gifts for a Baby so dear. 

The donkey and cow come into the stall, 

The sheep and her lamb lie down by the wall; 

Close to the manger Mary draws nigh, 

To lovingly watch Thee and soothe every cry. 
Sweet singing from heaven comes down to the earth, 
Angels are telling the world of Thy birth. 

The star o'er the stable is glowing and bright, 
Joseph stays close and will watch Thee tonight. 
So, sleep little Babe, while joyous bells ring 

And loudly proclaim Thee, our sweet newborn King. 


Christmas Dong 
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at the children any more or spread his feath- 
ers to scare them away. When spoken to he 
would answer with a soft clop, clop of his 
overhanging beak. 

Some people think an owl cannot see in 
the daytime, but they are very much mis- 
taken. With his big, round, black eyes Owli- 
gan could see much farther and better than 
a human being. 

One day in the wintertime Benny noticed 
that the owl was fixedly looking out of the 
window at a spot on the farther shore of the 
lake a mile and a half away, all the while 
holding his usually fluffy feathers tight to 
his skinny little body. He looked about two 
inches wide, and his face was so peaked 
that it was comical to see. Out in the woods 
on a leafless tree he would have appeared 
to be just a stubby branch. The all-wise 
Creator of nature’s laws planned that very 
thing for the owl’s protection. 
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Benny watched carefully along the snowy 
farther shore of the lake, but it was quite 
a few minutes before he discovered a black 
dog, looking very tiny at that extreme dis- 
tance, running around among the bare trees. 
But if the white snow had not been there 
to help, the boy never would have been able 
to see the dog on the opposite bank. 

Sometimes Benny would find a frog or 
garter snake along the lake shore. Owligan 
would kill the snake and swallow it nail 


first. But when the twitching tip of the rail, 


was reached, up the snake would come again 
to be rekilled. This would go on many times, 
for the owl did not know that a snake’s tail 
sometimes twitches for a long time after 
death. The bones Owligan swallowed were 
not digested, but thrown up packed together, 
usually in the night, with a blood-curdling, 
shivery scream. 

One day a stranger at the dinner table 





looked a long time at Owligan, sitting on 
the refrigerator. Suddenly he turned to Mr. 
Harrison and said, “I have not been drink- 
ing, but I am sure I saw that stuffed owl 
wink.” 

How Benny shouted and little Hazel 
laughed, but the owl only said, “Clop! Clop!” 
with his comical short beak as he saw they 
were all looking at him. 





& When the Car Wouldn’t Start 


From page 5 
one had thought that maybe the car would 
not start for them. 

Mother picked up the Bible and hymn- 
book and they hurried out to the car. Nancy, 
Bobby, and Alice hopped in. Mummy was 
just getting in when she suddenly remem- 
bered. 

The car had not started for Daddy! Sup- 
pose she had built up the children’s con- 
fidence for nothing! Suppose they had to 
stay home after all! There had been so much 
to do that she had never thought to go out 
and see whether she could start the car be- 
fore telling the children. How stupid she 
had been! 

Suddenly she felt sick. How could the 
car start for her when it did not start for 
Daddy, who knew what to do with it when 
something went wrong? 

She slipped into the driver's seat. For a 
minute she bowed her head. “Dear God,” 
she prayed, “please help me and my little 
ones. I was so sure you left the car home 
for us that I never thought to see if it 
would start. I know You can start it. We 
want to go to Sabbath school so much.” 

Noticing that Mummy had bowed her 
head, the children said, “Let’s all pray that 
the car will go!” So they bowed their heads 
too and asked Jesus to help. Then Mummy 
stepped on the starter. 

Purr! Purr! Such sweet music! The car 

arted up as if it had just come out of the 
factory! 

How happy they all felt then! Mother 
backed out of the garage, turned around, 
and drove up to the house. There she stopped 
the car and they all said, “Thank you, God, 
for answering our prayer.” Then they drove 
joyfully off to Sabbath school. 

What a wonderful day that was! To make 
it even better, when Sabbath school and 


church service were over, they went home 
for dinner with some of the other church 
members. They didn’t come home till just 
before Daddy returned. Mother put the car 
in the garage just as it had been in the 
morning. 

Next day Daddy went out to work on the 
engine. After a while he came in. “You know, 
it’s surely funny,” he said. “Yesterday I 
could not start the car, yet today, though I 
did not do a thing to it, it started up right 
away! I don’t understand it!” 

But Mother and Nancy and Bobby and 
Alice understood. They knew Jesus had made 
it happen so they could go to Sabbath school. 

Not long after this, Daddy gave them 
permission to go to Sabbath school every 
week, and what a joy it was not to be parted 
any more! 

Today Nancy and Bobby and Alice are 
grown up and bigger than Mummy, but 
they haven’t forgotten the morning when 
the car wouldn’t start, and they keep the 
Sabbath faithfully every week. 


The Flash That Saved 
From page 9 


difficulty locating them. Now they pleaded 
with God, whom both of them loved and 
sought to serve, asking Him to come to their 
aid. Standing by the roaring stream, they 
placed their case in God’s hands, and told 
Him they believed He would help them. 

Finally they raised their heads and opened 
their eyes. 

At that moment a great flash of lightning, 
worse than any that had passed before, al- 
most swept them from their feet. 

Lightning had struck mighty close! 

Then, as they stood, catching their breath 
and trembling, something happened. 

A great monarch of the forest, struck by 
that flash of lightning, shivered, shuddered, 
began to fall. Unseen forces were pulling 
upon that tree. Magnificently it fell, and 
two astonished boys watched as its great 
length stretched just where it should to 
bridge the bridgeless stream! 

And two boys passed through more than 
rain as they made their way across that great 
log, which now spanned the stream for them; 
they also passed through an experience that 
neither of them would ever forget. 
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horses, hens, goats, dogs, and coy- 
otes ... all kind of animals. 
Every child loves stories about our 
MALS, furred and feathered friends. 
In each of these fine books the authors 
have subtly woven important lessons 
in honesty, kindness, unselfishness, 
AN IMALS and obedience. With these books, 
children learn while reading ex- 
citing stories they will come 
back to again and again. 


PESTIFEROUS PETS 
by Inez Brasier 


Illustrated by Robert T. Ayres. 

The stories of the hen, the pup, and 
the goat will keep children en- 

thralled for hours while teaching im- 
portant lessons, —.............-..... $2.00 


GRAY GHOSTS 
by Harry J. Baerg 


The three stories in this book about 
coyotes will hold the young read- 

er’s attention from beginning to end. 
The author, who is also an artist 
and naturalist, really knows his 
SR sehicirenetiicatoneseernnsi $2.00 





DAISY 
by Inez Brasier 


Daisy is a particular kind of 

farm horse. She belongs to some wide- 
awake farm children, who, along 
with their work, have a lot of fun. $2.00 
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The Outlaw 
From page 8 


They were all together again, and now 
they had sufficient food to last them for 
weeks. The warmth of the fire and the food 
made the men feel at home. They began to 
sing and really relax. Then someone started 
to tell mountain stories—stories that would 
make any normal person’s hair stand on end, 
stories of climbing and dangerous escapes, 
of wild cats and elk and 

“Say, did I ever tell you about the time 

met up with a mother cougar with her 
cubs?” Sergeant Heagraff had a slight smile 
on his lips. Then he went on to tell of the 
experience. About halfway through his story 
there was a horrifying scream from the 
prowling mountain lion. They had all for- 
gotten that the creature was around. With 
Heagraff's story and the timely sound effects, 
the men felt bound to outtell one another. 
They knew the lion would not hurt them, 
and they enjoyed telling frightening stories. 
The Indian sat and listened the whole while 
without one word. 

The hours passed rapidly until it was past 
midnight. The topic of conversation changed 
to the Olympics—the land of the thunder- 
bird. Indian legends were retold, and then 
their guide became aware that he should 
not be back so far or the great thunderbird 
would inflict a terrible penalty upon him. 

“Me go back,” he said. 

“You're going back? What do you mean, 
my friend? We just got here.” O’Neil’s eyes 
narrowed as he spoke. 

“Me go back. No place for red man.” 

“Why, don’t worry, old man. These stories 
you hear about the Olympics are all false. 
Legends, purely legends.” 

“Maybe he doesn’t know what a legend 
is,” smiled Mr. Hawgood. 

“Me go.” And with this he started toward 
the shadows. 

“Oh, no, you aren't.” O’Neil’s voice was 

“I paid you good money to be our 


ern. 
@::. and guide you'll be. Here, now, take 
this.” 


Holding his hand out with shiny coins, 
he tried to persuade the Indian to stay on. 
The guide shook his head. O'Neil begged, 
coaxed, offered more cash, promised more, 
threatened, smiled, and frowned until the 
men standing around thought their leader 
had gone through all the expressions known 
to the human face, but still the Indian re- 





fused to stay. The thunderbird looked mighty 
big to him. Others joined in, trying to per- 
suade him, and finally after much talking 
and arm waving the redskin reluctantly 
agreed to stay and be their guide. Going 
over to the supplies, he picked up his lit- 
tle tent without a word and pitched it right 
next to O’Neil’s sleeping quarters. 

“Well, I'm glad he finally decided to be 
a part of this expedition. At least he won't 
be far from my tent! I can keep a watch 
on him,” said O’Neil. 

“I hope, sir, that he doesn’t have bad 
dreams from all our talk,” said Private John- 
son sleepily. 

“It doesn’t sound as though he is. Listen 
to that snoring. I think we all better hit the 
hay. It’s away past our bedtime, you know.” 

The men soon quieted down and were 
asleep. They had had an exciting evening of 
cougars and outlaws, they had sung all the 
songs they knew and told all the stories 
they had on the subject. The only noise any- 
where in camp was the snoring of the men 
and the occasional stamping of the mules. 
All was quiet—even the wind in the trees. 

The next morning dawned bright and 
clear. O’Neil was out of his tent early and 
ready for action when he noticed some- 
thing was wrong in camp—terribly wrong. 
With pounding heart he quickly wakened 
the other men. 

(To be continued) 


What Killed the Tiger? 
From page 3 


the Bengal tigers of India, and have spots 
instead of stripes. We would call them 
leopards, but the natives call them figres. 
Although they are not quite so large as thes 
world’s biggest tigers, their tempers are 
mean enough, their claws are long enough, 
and their teeth are sharp enough to make 
them look nicer on the farther side of stout 
iron bars. At least that’s what two of the 
hikers thought as they started to retreat 
backward down the trail. 

But not the third one. “You want to 
know what we do to tigers back home?” he 
boasted. “You just watch!” 

“Don’t be stupid,” said the others. “None 
of us has a gun, and you will get torn to 
pieces by that beast. Don’t try anything fancy 
or we won't have even any souvenirs of you 
to take home to your family.” 
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“You just leave that to me,” replied the 
other with a cocky gleam in his eye. “I'll 
show you how we treat tigers back home.” So 
saying he took his machete and cut off a 
bunch of tall grass from the side of the trail. 
The other two watched with excitement and 
fear as he started slowly toward the tiger, 
holding the machete in his right hand and 
gently waving the bunch of grass with his 
left. 

Now he -was right up to the tiger. The 
tiger stood there, body tense and quivering. 
Would he spring? Would he turn and flee? 
Would he jump on the man and maul him 
and tear him to pieces? 

Suddenly there was a flash of bright steel 
as the machete whipped through the air and 
stabbed deeply into the angry beast’s flesh 
—right into the heart! The handsome ani- 
mal fell heavily to the ground and in a few 
seconds ceased to move. 

The other two men came running. “How 
did you do it?” asked one. 

“What kept him from springing on you?” 
the other wanted to know. 

“The secret is in the grass,” wisely re- 
plied the proud tiger killer. “You just hold 
it out to one side of you and keep moving 
it. Then you walk up to him slowly. For 
some reason he doesn’t look at you; he 
keeps looking at the moving grass. It works 
every time.” 

There’s somebody hunting Juniors too, 
and I wouldn't be surprised if he had a 
cocky gleam in his eye. He too holds some- 
thing harmless-looking in his hand to dis- 
tract the attention of his prey. And like 
the tiger hunter, this Junior hunter is smart 
and fearless, and always aims for the heart. 

You know just as well as I do who this 
hunter is. It’s Satan, of course. And you 
know just what kind of harmless-looking 
grass he holds out so we won't notice he’s 
getting too close to us. His clump of grass 
is “harmless” movies and “harmless” TV 
shows, “harmless” jewelry trinkets, “harm- 
less” candy cigarettes, and “harmless” comic 
books. With the help of these he has stabbed 
many a Junior right in the heart with his 
big knife of sin, and he will get a lot more 
of them unless they're careful. 

It is sad when a beautiful tiger falls to 
the ground in a crumple. But it is far sad- 
der when a Junior’s character falls in a 
crumple. Don’t watch Satan’s grass clumps 
even one minute! 
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“Pick Up That Man, Daddy!” 


From page 13 


day Adventist myself, and what is more, I 
know of an Adventist lady in this town who 
I think would be happy to give you room 
and board. You take this book with you and 
your Bible and read them carefully. Mean- 
while I think I'll just drive you right on 
over to this lady's house now.” 

So Alan’s daddy turned the car around 
and headed in the opposite direction. In a 
few moments they were at the home re 
the Adventist lady lived. She was kind, an 
threw open the door of her home to the old 
gentleman. It wasn’t more than a few mo- 
ments until he was comfortably settled in a 
nice bedroom. As Alan and his father said 
good-by, Alan came around with another 
bright suggestion: “Daddy,” he pleaded as 
he tugged at his father’s coat, “aren’t you 
going to invite him to Sabbath school?” So 
Daddy, just a bit embarrassed, extended the 
invitation. 

The next few days passed quickly. When 
Sabbath morning came, there was the old 
man sitting in one of the front pews, on 
time for Sabbath school. Alan rushed up to 
him and said, “My, I’m glad to see you, 
Mister. I’m so glad you came to Sabbath 
school. But what is your name?” 

“Johnson,” he replied. 

Then Alan noticed a different look on 
Mr. Johnson's face. “Say,” he said, “you must 
have been reading that book.” 

“Yes, I did read it. It’s wonderful. But 
there are some things I don’t understand.” 

“Well,” Alan explained, “I'll get my dad 
and the preacher to help you. You won't 
have any trouble understanding the Bible 
then.” 

So they sat down together in the church, 
Alan and his old friend, and that Sabbath 
service was the beginning of a new life for 
Mr. Johnson. Bible studies were arranged. 
Neighbors were invited in, and over a p 
riod of months Bible studies went forwa 
in the home where Mr. Johnson was staying. 

It was during these months that Alan 
learned the story of Mr. Johnson’s life. At 
one time he had been a State Senator in 
West Virginia. He was loved and respected 
by everyone. He belonged to one of the finest 
families in the Southland. Then he made a 
terrible mistake that turned his wife and 
family against him, and they could never for- 





give him for what he did. So he left the 
Senate and found a job as an insurance sales- 
man. As he traveled from city to city alone, 
he went deeper and deeper into sin. He 
became a drunkard, and few people would 
have anything to do with him. His brother, 
who was a famous doctor in the State of 
West Virginia, and his son, who operated 
a large business in Charleston, refused ever 
to see him again. 

But God loved the old man. And so one 
day the Lord spoke to a boy’s heart and 

oved him to perform a little act of kind- 
@:: for him. That was God’s way of reach- 
ing old Mr. Johnson. 

As time went on, Alan saw a wonderful 
change in the man’s life. Once he had had 
a terrible temper, but now he became calm 
and patient. He never missed church. He 
could always be found sitting in a front 
seat, and after a few months he was baptized 
and became a Seventh-day Adventist. God 
used him to place Signs of the Times, Life 
and Health, and other Adventist literature 
in the Senate building, where once he had 
been highly honored. 

Then came the last Sabbath of the old 
man’s life. He knew that he did not have 
long to live, but his heart was now right 
with God. As he sat in a front pew of the 
church next to Alan, he was cheered by the 
boy’s kind words: “It’s nice to have you here 
every week, Mr. Johnson.” 

“Yes, son,” he replied as he placed his 
wrinkled hand on Alan’s head. “It’s nicer 
than you know. I have found God here in 
the Adventist church, and I believe He will 
be with me to the end. I don’t think I will 
be here long. But please remember, sonny, 
someday I am going to see you in heaven.” 

Well, that week the old man died. He was 
kneeling by the side of his bed in prayer 
when he had a heart attack, at three o'clock 
in the morning. The Adventist lady who 
boarded him heard his moaning, and called 
for Alan’s father immediately. As Mr. Page 
@:: Alan wakened and begged to go 

ong with him. When they arrived at the 


rooming house, they lifted Mr. Johnson 
tenderly from the floor and stretched him 
out on the bed. He opened his tired old 
eyes, and the look of gratitude that appeared 
on his face was all the reward that Alan and 
his daddy wanted for the effort they had 
made to help Mr. Johnson find the Saviour. 

After he died they took him back to his 
boyhood town and buried him. Alan and his 
daddy never go by that place without stop- 
ping and dropping a flower or two on the 
grave of their old friend. Someday they ex- 
pect to see him inside the gates of the New 
Jerusalem. 

When the doctor brother of the ex-Senator 
saw Alan’s daddy at the funeral service, he 
said, “Well, Mr. Page, I guess you were do- 
ing some of the things I should have been 
doing for my brother a long time ago.” 

Yes, Alan’s daddy did a great deal for 
Mr. Johnson, but it was Alan, our Junior 
friend, whom God used to win a precious 
soul for eternity. 











THREE-CENT MAIL? Some of the letters on 
which you stick a three-cent stamp cost as 
much as twelve cents for the U.S. Government 
to deliver. 


WATER BULLETS. All sorts of problems con- 
front the designers of jet planes these days. 
One is rain. After passing through rain show- 
ers at supersonic speeds, jet planes may return 
to base peppered with pits. It is now a real 
fear that at extremely high speeds rain may 
actually puncture holes in the cockpit blister, 
causing the pressurized cabin to explode. Rain- 
drops may turn out to be as deadly as enemy 
bullets! 
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XIII—THE END OF SUFFERING 


Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 





(DECEMBER 25) 


Lesson Texts: Isaiah 35:5-10; 65:19, 22-25. 


Memory Verse: “And the ransomed of the 
Lord shall return, and come to Zion with songs 
and everlasting joy upon their heads: they shall 
obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing 
shall flee away” (Isaiah 35:10). 


Guiding Thought 


“A war to end war” they called the first world 
war, while it was on. However, before long the 
armed services and the scientists were busy pre- 
paring for more wars. But there 7s a war that will 
forever end wars. It is being fought now between 
the hosts of good and the hosts of evil. It is nearly 
over. When it is won by the soldiers of Christ's 
great army, there will truly be an end to all war, 
and to insecurity and want, to sickness and pov- 
erty, to sorrow, and to sin. 

“There is no disappointment, no sorrow, no sin, 
no one who shall say, I am sick; there are no 
burial trains, no mourning, no death, no partings, 
no broken hearts; but Jesus is there, peace is 
there."—Thoughts From the Mount of Blessing, 
p. 33. 

ASSIGNMENT 1 


Read the lesson texts and the guiding thought. 
ASSIGNMENT 2 
An End to Longing for Better Things 


1. We do not have to be very old before we 
learn that we are not going to have all we want 
in this life; that the world can give us some 
very hard knocks, in fact. To what can Chris- 
tians look forward, however? (2 Peter 3:13.) 


2. What has been man’s longing and hope 
through all time? (Heb. 11:16.) 


3. What will be forgotten in that country to 
which we look forward? (Isa. 65:17.) 


NoTe.—“All that has to do with sin and sor- 
row and tears will have passed away. Whatever 
trials or dark experiences we have had will be 
forgotten in the great and exceeding weight of 
glory that will be ours. Such things will not come 
into mind. They will ever be of the past.”—M. L. 
Andreasen, The Faith of Jesus (Christian Home 
Library), p. 559. 
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ASSIGNMENT 3 
An End to Sorrow 


4. What will never be heard in the new earth? 
(Isa. 65:19.) 


5. Who will put an end to sorrow? (Rev. 21:4, 
first half.) 


NOTE.—"There the redeemed greet those who 
led them to the Saviour, and all unite in praising 
Him who died that human beings might have the 
life that measures with the life of God. The con- 
flict is over. Tribulation and strife are at an end. 
Songs of victory fill all heaven as the ransomed 
ones take up the joyful strain, Worthy, worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain, and lives again, a tri- 
— conqueror.”—The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. ] 


ASSIGNMENT 4 
An End to Insecurity 


6. What contrast will there be between con- 
ditions in the new earth and the history of war 
and violence that has filled this earth? (Isa. 
60:18.) 

NoTE.—‘‘And my people shall dwell in a 
peaceable habitation, and in sure dwellings, and 
in quiet resting places,” is the picture of security 
Isaiah gives to us (Isa. 32:18). 

7. What did Isaiah tell about the occupations 
and homes of the new earth? (Isa. 65:21, 22.) 


NOTE.—Everyone will have a home of his own, 
built just the way he wants it to be built. There 
will be no homeless, unemployed people in the 
new earth. No one will feel insecure. 


8. What citizenship will we have that will a 


to our sense of being secure and safe? (Eph. 
2:19.) 


ASSIGNMENT 5 


An End to Sickness and Pain 


9. What complaint that we often hear from 
people here will never be made in the new 
earth? (Isa. 33:24.) 

10. Will anyone suffer pain in the new earth? 
(Rev. 21:4, second half.) 
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NOTE.—‘Pain cannot exist in the atmosphere 
of heaven. There will be no more tears, no funeral 
trains, no badges of mourning.”—The Great Con- 
troversy, p. 676. 


11. What special joy will come to the blind 
and deaf, the lame and the dumb? (Isa. 35:5, 6.) 


ASSIGNMENT 6 
An End to Sin 


12. False hopes, sorrow, insecurity, and sick- 
ness are all the fruit of sin. How can we be cer- 
tain that the curse of sin will not again appear 
to mar God’s plan? (Rev. 21:27.) 


=] 13. When the veil of sin that separates us 


rom viewing our Saviour is removed, what shall 
we see? (Rev. 22:4.) 


NOTE.—‘The great controversy is ended. Sin 
and sinners are no more. The entire universe is 
clean. One pulse of harmony and gladness beats 
through the vast creation. From Him who created 
all, flow life and light and gladness, throughout 
the realms of illimitable space. From the minut- 
est atom to the greatest world, all things, animate 
and inanimate, in their unshadowed beauty and 
perfect joy, declare that God is love.’—The Great 
Controversy, p. 678. 


14. How does the Bible picture the joy of 
everyone who fights successfully the war against 
sin? (Isa. 35:10.) 


NOTE.—"‘And the years of eternity, as they roll, 
will bring richer and still more glorious revela- 
tions of God and of Christ. As knowledge is 
progressive, so will love, reverence, and happiness 
increase. The more men learn of God, the greater 
will be their admiration of His character. As 
Jesus opens before them the riches of redemption, 
and the amazing achievements in the great con- 
troversy with Satan, the hearts of the ransomed 
thrill with more fervent devotion, and with more 
rapturous joy they sweep the harps of gold; and 
ten thousand times ten thousand and thousands of 
thousands of voices unite to swell the mighty 
— of praise.”—The Great Controversy, p. 

78. 


ASSIGNMENT 7 


In Revelation 21:1-5, 25-27, and Revelation 
22:1-5, find the things that will no longer exist 
when Christ comes to put an end to sin and suffer- 
ing. 
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FRANKLIN BOOTH, ARTIST 


There will be no bumps and bruises in heaven, no polio or bad hearts. Crippled children will 
throw away their crutches when Jesus comes. We'll gather round Him, well, happy, and strong. 
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1. At the very moment when the hyena thinks he 
will feast on the lion cubs their mother quietly re- 
turns, and the tables are turned. 2. When six months 
old, the cubs are big enough to follow their mother 
on her hunting trips. They wait quietly while she 














stalks her prey, and then rush in to help her eat 
it. They have large heads and heavy limbs and feet, 
but they are active. 3. Lorenzo has now followed 
his mother around for a year, and feels able to hunt 
on his own. Soon the lioness drives away the cubs. 











4. The young lion manages to find enough to eat. 
Even if he cannot always catch wild game, the goats 
and sheep on the hillsides are easy to catch, and 
the shepherds cannot see too well in the dark. 5. 
When he is five years old he is fully grown and has 





7. The slave, Androclus, has found a cave to hide in, 
but it happens to be the same one that Lorenzo has 
chosen for his home. Lorenzo, unfortunately, has 
stepped upon a large thorn, and pierced his foot. 
He comes to show it to Androclus. 8. The slave is 
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a bushy mane. Wild lions, however, do not grow 
manes nearly as heavy as those of lions in the zoos. 
Some males hardly have a mane at all. 6. About this 
time a slave who has been roughly treated by his 
master escapes and searches for a place to hide. 


fearful, but gently pulls out the thorn. 9. Lorenzo 
is grateful for the slave’s kindness and purrs with 
satisfaction at the relief from pain. The lion stays 
with Androclus in the cave till evening. Then, his 
foot much better, he goes out once more to hunt. 








